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PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES. 



A Stated Meeting of the Society was held in the Hall 
on Monday evening, November 8, 1897, the President, 
Charles J. Stille, LL.D., in the chair, and William Brooke 
Rawle, Esq., Secretary pro tempore. A large and sympa- 
thetic audience was in attendance. 

The President, on opening the meeting, said, — 

Fellow-Members of the Historical Society: 

Since our last stated meeting we have been called upon 
to mourn the loss of two of the most active and best loved 
of our officials. William Spohn Baker had been a mem- 
ber of this Society for more than twenty-five years. During 
the last thirteen years he had been one of the most useful 
members of its Council, and one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Society. He was at all times deeply interested in the 
historical work which we carry on here. The special de- 
partment of history to which he was attracted was the life 
and career of Washington. On this subject he was a 
genuine enthusiast. As those of you who have read his 
articles in the Society's Magazine are aware, he was am- 
bitious of presenting a record of the career of this great 
man day by day throughout the Revolution until the day 
of his death. To perform such a task worthily, in Mr. 
Baker's opinion, required a vast collection of books, medals, 
and engravings, and he made it. What aid this immense 
repository of knowledge must give to the future student of 
our Revolutionary annals you can readily imagine. Mr. 
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Baker has made this Society the grateful custodian of these 
treasures, and has thus erected here a monument to his 
memory which we trust may prove imperishable. 

Of the other officer of the Society, to honor whose 
memory we are gathered here to-night, I shall venture to 
say but a few words. To tell what he was to this Society 
and to his friends is a task imposed by the Council, as soon 
after his death as it was possible to convene a meeting, 
upon one who knew him best and was most familiar with 
his arduous labors here. I beg you, in advance, to believe 
that all that can be said of his most useful and active life, 
of what the Society and this community and the student of 
American history owe to his zealous labors, cannot surpass 
the estimate which the Council of the Society places upon 
his labors. 

I beg to present to you Hampton L. Carson, Esq., who 
by the request of the Council will address you on the life 
and services of Dr. Frederick D. Stone. 

Mr. Carson then said, — 

Mr. President and Fellow-Members of the Historical 
Society : 

We have met to pay our tribute of admiration and respect 
to the memory of a man who for more than twenty years 
had devoted himself so exclusively to the interests of this 
Society as to be indistinguishable in the public eye from all 
that concerned its usefulness, and whose merit was as great 
as his modesty was rare. He led the unobtrusive life of a 
scholar and a man of books ; yet was he widely known in 
other States than ours, and his correspondence with the 
great was both frequent and familiar. The mention of his 
name unlocked the treasures of the British Museum to a 
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visiting stranger, and his letters of introduction were letters 
of credit current at sterling rates in the marts of learning. 
As an historian he was exact, sincere, and impartial, free 
from passion, unbiassed by interest, and ever faithful to the 
truth. His mind was a capacious reservoir upon which 
many drew without stint, but so redundant was the ever- 
flowing fountain of his knowledge that none could perceive 
the extent of their drafts. He aided the investigations of a 
Bancroft or a college undergraduate with equal affability. 
Both men and women turned to him with instinctive con- 
fidence, and old and young alike rejoiced in his companion- 
ship. He was so punctual in his attendance upon every 
function of this Society that his absence to-night is sad evi- 
dence of his death, but to the eye of faith his spirit is in our 
midst. 

The request of the Council has imposed on me the mourn- 
ful duty of preparing an address commemorative of his life 
and services as our librarian. It is with a heavy heart and 
a trembling hand that I attempt the task, for I knew him 
well, and loved him as deeply and as truly as one man can 
ever love another. Sir Philip Sidney once said, " A friend 
should be one in whose understanding and virtue we can 
equally confide, and whose opinion we can value at once for 
its justness and its sincerity." Dr. Stone filled the measure 
of these words and more. His purity, his unselfishness, his 
heartiness, his gentleness, and his manliness gave such an 
inward grace to the soul that it was an inspiration to be close 
to him. Nothing is more common than to talk of a friend ; 
nothing more difficult than to find one ; nothing more rare 
than to receive day by day the ripest fruits of trust, security, 
and mutual joys. 

Frederick Dawson Stone was born in the city of Phila- 
delphia on the 8th of April, 1841. The family of Stone, or 
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Stones, as it was always written in England, belonged to an 
old Cheshire stock, and occupied the manor of Hereford. 
His grandfather, Charles Stones, who married Margaret 
Steele, a daughter of George Steele, of Taed Hall, near 
Barthomley Church, in Cheshire, resided in Liverpool, but 
in the year 1795 emigrated with his family to America, and 
arrived in Philadelphia after a voyage of sixty days. He 
died of yellow fever on the 10th of August, 1798, and was 
buried in the present Logan Square, then the yellow fever 
burying-ground. He had four daughters and two sons, of 
whom John Stone, born on the 3d of October, 1786, was 
the father of our friend. John Stone was twice married : 
his first wife was Elizabeth Newton, by whom he had six 
children ; his second wife was Mary McMahon, the widow 
of Lieutenant Thomas McMahon, and daughter of Robert 
Whittle and Ann Whetstone, of Germantown. Of this 
second marriage Frederick D. Stone was the youngest 
child. 

John Stone was a well-known and prosperous merchant, 
the founder of the wholesale millinery house of John Stone 
& Sons, which existed until 1876. Among his intimate 
friends was Bridport, the engraver, from whose conversation 
and instruction young Stone derived much of that taste for 
portraits and engravings which was a ruling passion of his 
life. The fondness of the boy for books, and especially for 
those relating to the history of Philadelphia, was early 
manifested. At the age of ten years, having read his elder 
brother's copy of Watson's " Annals," he requested a copy 
for himself as a Christmas present, and, having received it, 
cast toys and games aside until he had committed almost 
every page to memory, and had walked in imagination the 
streets of old Philadelphia. His entire education was re- 
ceived in the Union Academy, at the corner of Eleventh and 
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Market Streets, and later at No. 5 South Fifteenth Street, 
conducted by Thomas D. James, as principal, and described 
in the circular, which has survived the waste of boyish days, 
as " a School of Thorough Instructions, Pure Associations, 
and Kindly Affections." After being well drilled in all the 
elements of education, he entered upon the extended courses 
of the upper classes, including all the branches usually taught 
in the most approved high schools, and all the classical 
authors usually read in preparation for the University, 
while at the same time the elementary and English branches 
were never laid aside. Lectures on Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, and Natural Science were regularly delivered, 
while much attention was given to composition and ready 
delivery, and opportunities were given for declamation before 
" enlightened audiences." French and German were also 
added, though in these our pupil attained no lasting pro- 
ficiency. 

Among his school-fellows was the late William John 
Potts, whose biographer he was destined to be. During his 
school-boy days he wrote verses, but none of his effusions 
have been preserved. In speaking in later days of the 
poetical talents of a friend, he admits, " We all did it ; we 
could not help it. It was in the air, and we took it as we 
did the measles." At the age of sixteen, during the sum- 
mer of 1857, he became the president of the Ephrata 
Dramatic Association, organized by himself and Howard 
Roberts, the sculptor, Samuel C. Konigmacher, William 
Prichett Cresson, the artist, and others. They adopted a 
formal set of rules, one of which was that " each officer 
has his one and only duty to perform, and no interference 
allowed." It is noteworthy that fines were imposed on offi- 
cers and actors for absence, and that young Stone was the 
only one who escaped fining. Unfortunately, no record was 
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kept of their performances. No doubt they were enter- 
taining — to themselves and to their parents, but Mr. Stone, 
so far as is known, never displayed histrionic talents. 

On the 8th of February, 1859, he lost his father, and 
leaving school on the 30th of March, he sailed from New 
York on the steamship " Asia," bound for Liverpool, where 
he arrived on the 10th of April, and remained abroad until 
the following January, the only experience which he en- 
joyed of foreign travel. The voyage was without incident, 
and the time passed slowly. He met no one of his own 
age except one 0. H., "whom I voted a stick. I spent 
most of the time reading or looking at the gentlemen play 
shuffleboard and cards. On fine nights I used to go on 
deck, and on a bright, starlight night it was a beautiful 
sight. One most splendid night we passed a large sailing 
packet under full sail, and went so close that we could see 
the lights in the cabin and the people on her decks with 
the greatest ease. On stormy days I used to sit in the 
cabin reading, but on fine ones my favorite place was to lie 
in the sun just back of the pilot-house, or at the stern of 
the ship." 

The fragment of a journal from which I have quoted un- 
fortunately terminates with the outward voyage ; but I have 
heard from Dr. Stone's own lips an interesting account of 
his journey. Two scenes dwelt in his memory, — the de- 
parture from Vienna of the Austrian army just prior to the 
battle of Magenta, and the triumphant return of Louis 
Napoleon to Paris after the peace of Villafranca, and the 
presence of the little Prince Imperial, then three years old, 
at the head of the French army. He visited the great silk, 
velvet, lace, and millinery establishments of Paris, Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Berlin with his elder brother Henry, then 
purchasing agent of the Philadelphia house ; but although 
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he thus acquired a knowledge of stuffs and fabrics, yet to 
him it was at best a sorry occupation. He sighed for his 
books, his pictures, and his day-dreams, while talking of 
artificial flowers and ribbons. I have heard him express in 
strong terms his disapproval of any effort to compel a boy 
to follow a calling against his natural bent, even though 
the inclination was not in the direction of profit or emolu- 
ment. 

At no time was he a mere bookworm. He took a whole- 
some delight in athletic sports and the charm of woods and 
fields. He revelled in the life of Stock-Grange, a large es- 
tate of six hundred acres in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
purchased in 1805 by his great-uncle, John D. Steele, from 
the heirs of General Richard Humpton, an interesting spot, 
planted with trees and shrubs brought from the old home 
in England. A jog-trot on a plough-horse with jingling 
chains, a moonlight ride in a hay wagon, a swim in the mill- 
dam, gigging for eels or fishing for bass in the Brandywine, 
the undulating motion of cradling wheat in the thirty-acre 
lot, whittling whistles, flying kites, or a romping game in 
the backyard of the fine old house in Pine Street, — these 
the sports of his boyhood and early manhood I have heard 
him dwell upon with as much delight at fifty as though he 
were a youth of fifteen. He never lost this love of nature. 
I have climbed the hills and explored the forests of South- 
western New Hampshire in his company, and his talk was 
as stimulating as the mountain air and as unsullied as the 
streams which sparkled beside us. 

On his return from Europe, in the early part of 1860, he 
entered the business house established by his father, and 
remained in it until the retirement of his brothers, in 1876, 
although he was at no time a member of the firm. At the 
breaking out of the Civil War he joined a military com- 
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pany in Philadelphia, and served as a member of the Gray- 
Reserves (now the famous First Regiment) in the emergency 
campaigns of 1862 and 1863, the second time as a member 
of old Company D, and was present at the shelling of Oar- 
lisle. I can recall his description of the manner in which 
the troops were posted, and how startling was the impression 
of the nearness of death and wounds produced by the sound 
of falling muskets and the sight of men staggering to the 
ground. His friend Oolladay was killed just behind him, 
C. Stuart Patterson was wounded not far away ; but he and 
his companions in arms, Edwin N. Benson and Effingham 
Perot, escaped unharmed. 

At the age of twenty-five he began in earnest to collect 
historical books, papers, relics, and pictures, especially such 
as related to America, among which was a unique collection 
of all sorts of printed matter relating to the War of the 
Rebellion, illustrated with battle-pictures, portraits, carica- 
tures, political screeds, broadsides, and cartoons, and speci- 
mens of calicoes, army blankets, tent-covers, hospital band- 
ages et id omne genus. He amused himself also by drawing 
in sepia, not only buildings of the old city, but copies of old 
prints, which display much artistic skill, both in outline and 
shading. Later he collected illustrations for Irving's " Life 
of Washington," Sargent's "Life of Andre," Lossing's 
" Field-Books of the Revolution and of the War of 1812," 
the " Recollections of Washington," by George Washington 
Parke Custis, and inlaid them with his own hands. He was 
a particular admirer of the works of the celebrated Charles 
Robert Leslie, largely because of his residence in Phila- 
delphia and his studies under Benjamin West, and collected 
portraits to be inserted in Leslie's " Memoirs of the Life of 
John Constable." Within the last year he began and had 
almost completed a collection of all known engravings of 
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portraits painted by Gilbert Stuart, with the intention of 
extra-illustrating George C. Mason's life and works of that 
eminent artist Of his knowledge of prints and of his 
artistic instincts an eminent expert who knew him well 
writes as follows : " The collection which has been recently 
dispersed is the strongest evidence of his knowledge in that 
direction. With the limited means at his disposal it was 
surprising with what rare judgment the selections were 
made. For so small a collection, I have never seen so many 
uncommon and exceedingly scarce prints. ... It was his 
pleasure to have portraits and other engravings for their 
own sake, never giving any consideration to their future 
commercial value. ... I can recall his twinkling eye and 
exceedingly pleased expression in showing a specially rare 
thing." I have heard him say, when displaying his treas- 
ures, " These are not hard to take/' The same writer con- 
tinues : " In regard to his artistic side and his knowledge as 
to what was really good from a purely artistic stand-point, 
it would be difficult for me to dilate upon. The few en- 
gravings which were his, outside of the portraits, showed a 
healthy appreciation, and there was nothing in them which 
would be termed ' namby-pamby,' or of a cheap sentimental 
sort. The pictures were without question bought for their 
own merits, and in a few notable instances they were of the 
highest. The few conversations I had with him in connec- 
tion with my great desire to have him sit for me for his 
portrait always afforded me not a little amusement, owing 
to his positive statement that ' oil portraits were a dead 
failure' under any and all circumstances, — never, to his 
mind, looking like the originals. His position in this was 
doubtless accentuated by his own innate modesty and 
unconsciousness of his great w T orth and usefulness. His 
refusals were more than once based on the statement, 
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' Nobody wanted to have his portrait, and even the Society 
couldn't find a place for it.' " 

Another friend, himself a notable collector, writes, " He 
had an innate love for books, portraits, autographs, and 
illustrating books from his youth, and in the selection of 
prints and books he showed rare taste and judgment; he 
was an acknowledged connoisseur." He was a lover, too, 
of scarce imprints and the triumphs of the bookbinder's 
art, and had been elected an honorary member of the Phi- 
lobiblon Club. He was thoroughly acquainted with all the 
practical details of printing and engraving, and could never 
be imposed upon. In detecting reprints, restrikes, worn- 
out plates or those which had been retouched, and in select- 
ing brilliant original impressions, he had an eye of unerring 
accuracy. In the exercise of his judgment he was aided by 
his knowledge of paper, of the dates of imprints, and of the 
manifold biographical details relating to artists and their 
works. 

To quote from one whose opinion is of value: "He 
knew at a glance the quality and tone of any impression of 
a print at sight, and he had the remarkable faculty of dis- 
tinguishing the excellence of one impression over another 
of prints in different collections, without having the two 
together to compare ; in short, he knew what was rare and 
scarce through instinct, and could predict the appreciation 
of certain prints by connoisseurs through the same sense, 
and had the ability of placing a proper valuation on a print 
at sight whether known or unknown to him." 

It was on the 16th of March, 1863, that he was elected a 
member of this Society, under the presidency of Joseph R. 
Ingersoll and the librarianship of Richard Eddy. The 
Society was then lodged in narrow quarters at No. 8 Athe- 
naeum Building, Bast Washington Square. From that hour 
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the serious labors of his life began. He was barely twenty- 
two years of age, but his veins were filled with sacred fire, 
and he consecrated himself to " the elucidation of the 
natural, civil, and literary history of this State/' and the 
collection and preservation of the evidences. He soon 
served on important committees, notably the Publication 
Committee, with the late Judge Peirce and Rev. Daniel 
Washburn as associates, charged with the duty of preparing 
for the press such works as " The Minutes of the Committee 
of Defence of Philadelphia, 1814-15," " The Penn and 
Logan Correspondence," " A History of New Sweden by 
Israel Acrelius," Heckewelder's "Indian Nations," and 
those other works which preceded the establishment of 
The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
and which have been continued in unbroken series by the 
"Life and Times of John Dickinson," by Dr. Stille, and the 
" Writings of John Dickinson," edited by Paul Leicester 
Ford. In January, 1869, Mr. Stone became a member of 
the Council, and served until February, 1877. 

For thirteen years he labored in the ranks, building the 
foundations and erecting the superstructure of that amaz- 
ing edifice of knowledge which has perished with him. 
The extent, the variety, and the accuracy of his learn- 
ing became the wonder of those who consulted him, and 
of none more so than specialists themselves. His mind 
grasped the details as well as the broader facts of history. 
He formed no theories in advance of investigation. He 
permitted neither admiration nor zeal for persons or causes 
to affect his judgments. His critical estimate of evidence 
was never poisoned by the slightest trace of prejudice or 
ill will. He held his conclusions in abeyance until he had 
sifted everything direct or collateral to the main inquiry. 
Hence what he knew he knew thoroughly and firmly 
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believed. He became acquainted with books outside and 
inside. His views of men and measures were sharp, 
unbiassed, refreshing, and original. His memory was both 
retentive and reproductive. He was slow in absorbing 
facts, but once absorbed they were his forever. If you 
handed him a book or a passage to read, you observed 
that he took more than double the time most men would 
have spent in the perusal ; but he never had to refresh his 
recollection or review his first impressions. His very care 
was an economy of force. His mind became an encyclo- 
pedic historical dictionary, and his knowledge grew from 
year to year. He was absolutely free from dogmatism and 
self-conceit, and carried the ever-increasing burden of his 
learning with the ease of Hercules shouldering his club. 

The approach of our centennial epoch gave him his op- 
portunity. Although unrelated by blood to the early set- 
tlers or the participants in the struggle to found our nation, 
he knew our American history by heart. He had traced its 
confluent streams to their various springs in European soils, 
and could detect the tincture and the taste of each. He 
was acquainted with all the peculiarities of the Colonial 
temperament and the individualities of each parent stock. 
He could name each grievance and each act of outrage. 
He could point out the part played by every patriot and 
every Tory. He was familiar with every spot hallowed by 
the blood of heroes, or upper chambers accursed by the 
plots of traitors. He had traced the glorious struggle 
through every camp and battle-field on land and sea from 
Lexington to Yorktown, from Champlain to the Chesa- 
peake. He could turn to the volumes of the Eecords of the 
Continental Congress, or to the gazettes, pamphlets, broad- 
sides, and vindications as easily as a preacher to the Epistles 
of St. Paul. He poured forth his intellectual affluence in 
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various ways. He entered sympathetically into the labors 
of other men. He wrote for magazines, he answered que- 
ries, he guided the researches of historians. He inspired 
the splendid oratory of Henry Armitt Brown, and con- 
tributed much to the success of the Centennial Oration of 
William M. Evarts. The reawakened interest in our heroic 
age, which stirred the continent from sea to sea, heated his 
blood like a fever, and it must have been with the joy of a 
personal emancipation that he cast aside forever the tram- 
mels of business and assumed the duties of the vacant 
librarianship of this Society, to which he was formally 
elected by the Council in February of 1877, succeeding the 
Reverend James Shrigley. Thenceforth he might have 
exclaimed to the Muse of History, devenio vester homo ! 

Mr. Stone is now to be viewed in the double aspect of 
librarian and historian. In both capacities he is entitled to 
very high rank. A librarian is not merely a custodian of 
books, or a collector, or one to fetch and carry what is called 
for. He must combine the highest executive ability with a 
comprehensive knowledge of what is contained in the col- 
lections under his care. He must be aware of their strength, 
and particularly of their deficiencies, and never mistake 
bulk for value. He must add the bibliographical skill 
needed for a wise selection, for books do not grow upon the 
shelves, but must be got together as Opie mixed his paints, — 
" with brains, sir." He must be as familiar with rarities 
and curios as with what is most directly serviceable. He 
must know the hiding-places of treasures, and be sufficiently 
informed to know a treasure when he sees it. He must be 
able to distinguish between the real and the false. He must 
be acquainted with imprints and editions. He must be a 
student of catalogues and dealers' lists, and have the patience 
to burrow in dust heaps and mouldy corners. He must 
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know values so that he may escape imposition, and also so 
that no opportunity of securing that which is priceless may 
escape him. He must have an intuitive perception of the 
needs of the present, and a prophetic insight into the needs 
of the future. He must be able to measure the power of 
books for good or for evil. " Books/' said Milton, " are 
not dead things, but do contain a progeny of life in them 
to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are ; 
nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy and ex- 
traction of that living intellect that bred them. ... A good 
book is the precious life blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life ; a bad book 
is as vigorously productive as those fabulous dragon's teeth/' 
And what is said of books is true also of documents, 
manuscripts, autographs, letters, diaries, newspapers, and 
broadsides, the raw material of history. All these must be 
classified, arranged, displayed, and made accessible. The 
good librarian must be in sympathy also with a thousand 
varied lines of study, and have a temper capable of with- 
standing the severest strains. I am aware that I have de- 
scribed an ideal librarian, a combination of qualities scarcely 
to be found, — a vara avis in terris ; but in doing so I have 
described Dr. Stone. In many respects he was the equal 
of any librarian in the land, in other respects he was their 
superior. It has been well and truly said that had he lived 
in Boston he would have been made a demigod. He was 
fit for his position; he loved it. He was conscientiously 
and enthusiastically devoted to its duties. He was uni- 
formly courteous. He was ever ready to help those seeking 
aid in the line of their studies. He knew not only the 
names and positions of the books in a large library, but their 
contents as well. He was able to refer the investigator to 
places in books which otherwise would have been difficult 
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to find without an immense amount of reading. If not able 
to answer an inquiry at once, he was at least able to refer 
to such authorities as bore upon it, and thus narrowed the 
range of search until the point was found. The library was 
at his fingers' ends and on the tip of his tongue. He knew 
the best authorities ; he could quickly cite chapter and verse 
for any incident of the Colonial or Revolutionary period. 
He could criticise intelligently, and warn against false lights 
and hidden shoals. The firmest reliance could be placed 
on his statements, and if challenged he could fortify him- 
self by authentic records. He risked nothing to conjecture. 
He sought for truth ; he secured it, and helped others to 
secure it. He knew the deficiencies of his library as a 
well-informed commander knows the weakness of a corps. 
He was ever alert to strengthen it by repeated acquisitions. 
His eye was like that of an eagle in quest of food. He 
bought, and bought freely, at times at high prices, but never 
too high. He never overstepped the bounds of prudence 
with the means at his command. The result of his labors 
is a collection of works which, in its relation to a definite 
object, has no superior. His conception of what the library 
should be was liberal and enlightened, worthy of an Academy 
of History and a representative public institution. He felt 
the Society to be the cherished guardian of the history of 
the commonwealth and the history of the nation. The 
priceless collections of the records of our State and of the 
United States, of the deeds of the fathers, and the writings 
of sages, had been made without the aid of government. 
They were the voluntary donations of public-spirited citi- 
zens, augmented by judicious purchases. They attracted 
by their inherent magnetism similar gifts, and our treasures 
grew from year to year. The donors felt that in hands like 
his they were not only safe but would be useful. The 
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Tower Collection of Colonial Laws, the Dreer Collection of 
Manuscripts, the Peters Papers, the Wayne Papers, the 
McKean Papers, the Pemberton Papers, the Buchanan 
Papers, the Baker Collection of the Portraits of "Washing- 
ton, to say nothing of a thousand special gifts of books, of 
pictures, of relics, of documents, became the property of 
the Society largely because of the surpassing fitness of its 
librarian for his office. He viewed the treasures in his 
hands as a sacred trust, to be guarded against profanation, 
yet to be freely shown to all devout worshippers at the 
shrine. His policy was broad, and made the Society a cen- 
tre of research, frequented by scholars from near and afar, 
until it has become, in the opinion of those well capable of 
judging, the foremost of its kind in America, not only in 
the wealth of its stores, but in the liberality of its manage- 
ment. By years of incessant toil, unselfish and unsparing, 
consisting of days of labor and nights devoid of ease, he 
has built up a great department of manuscript and printed 
material of exceeding richness, and laid a lasting founda- 
tion for the study of history in the United States. Such is 
the published opinion of an unprejudiced stranger. His 
last conception was worthy of him. It was original and 
sagacious. It had occurred to no one else, and it is an 
example to be followed by other librarians. He appreci- 
ated the fact that no thorough and accurate knowledge of 
the fundamental principles and practical working of the 
foundation and settlement of the Middle Colonies could be 
obtained without a study of the records of that important 
board known as the " Lords Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations," and conceived the idea of having copies of 
them made from the originals in the State Paper Office in 
London. He alone raised the money to pay the expense of 
so doing, and superintended the work. 
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Such was lie as Librarian. Let us now view him as His- 
torian. 

It is impossible to do justice to the excellence of Dr. 
Stone's work in the field of history within the brief limits 
of this address. All that I can attempt is a mere outline. 
Great as his labors were, an examination of them gives birth 
to the poignant regret that he did not throw all his energies 
and vast learning into the composition of monumental books 
on the history of Pennsylvania and the American Kevolu- 
tion. All that he did demonstrates his fitness for such a 
task. The chapters that he wrote and the papers and notes 
which he prepared attest the breadth of his scholarship, the 
intimacy of his acquaintanceship with the original sources 
of information, the extent and variety of his researches, his 
critical acumen, his caution in statement, and the general 
soundness of his judgments. It was here that his habitual 
modesty was of value. He doubted his own views until he 
had examined everything that might be urged against them. 
He quickly apprehended the force of adverse opinions, and, 
holding his own in reserve, he was able to discuss with in- 
telligence and impartiality all mooted points, and then with 
rare discrimination decide the case. He would have made 
an excellent judge. " He had tenacity of purpose," writes 
one who knew him well, " and was in no sense timid or un- 
certain about the results he had reached. Confident in the 
fulness of his knowledge and the completeness of his re- 
search, he marched ahead with sufficient modesty, but with 
no tremor in his step." He displayed at one time the 
knowledge of the soldier and the engineer, at another the 
familiarity of the statesman or the lawyer with statutes and 
ordinances, and again the savoir-faire of the citizen and man 
of the world. He wrote with equal ease of battles and cam- 
paigns, of intrigues and cabals, of debates in Congress and 
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conventions, of social crises, and of personal traits. He un- 
derstood human nature, and had studied its conduct under 
the pressure of strange and strenuous events. He knew it 
in its greatness ; he knew it in its littleness, and in its com- 
mon manifestations. He liked to turn from the larger 
movements of men on the stage of lofty action to the lowly 
aims and homely joys of the common people. To know the 
lives of the masses was to him quite as important as to re- 
hearse the glorious achievements of the great. Hence his 
knowledge of a period was never one-sided, but rounded 
and complete. It was comprehensive, and it embraced 
details. 

The proof of this is at hand. Take his chapters in Justin 
"Wmsor's " Narrative and Critical History of America," on 
" The Founding of Pennsylvania," or " The Struggle for 
the Delaware," and compare them with " Philadelphia So- 
ciety One Hundred Tears Ago ; or, The Reign of Continental 
Money," or " The Ordinance of 1787," or " The Revolution 
in Pennsylvania, — a Social Picture," and observe how varied 
is the treatment, exactly suited to the subject. At one time 
he dwells on the sweet-souled piety and lofty aims of the 
Founder ; at another, on the dark depths of despair in the 
winter of 1776, made horrible by Hessian brutality and the 
slowly closing clutch of the British, relieved by the brilliant 
exploits at Trenton and Princeton, followed by Brandywine 
and Valley Forge. Again, he reproduces the chatter and 
prattle, the quips and the jests of belles and beaux in the 
capital ; then how nicely he weighs and adjusts in quivering 
scales the conflicting claims to authorship of the immortal 
clause for the exclusion of slavery from the great Northwest, 
or depicts the desolation and the woe which filled our land 
after the achievement of our liberty ! 

To those who would see him at his best in describing 
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military movements, based on a thorough knowledge of 
geography and topography, and the march and counter- 
march of armies, I would commend " The Struggle for the 
Delaware/ 5 To those who would follow the ebb and flow 
of the crimson tide of battle, I would recommend the address 
delivered in the Birmingham Meeting-House before the Sons 
of the Eevolution. To those who wish to study the move- 
ments of his mind in weighing evidence and balancing con- 
clusions, I would point to an unpublished "Review of 
Arnold's Life of Arnold." To those who delight in the 
wordy war of statesmen and the triumph of a principle, I 
suggest a reading of "The Ordinance of 1787." To those 
who doubt the greatness of William Penn, I prescribe the 
antidote of " The Causes which led to the Settlement of the 
Quaker Colonies in America." To those who revel in pic- 
tures of the day, enlivened by anecdote and repartee, I 
commend " Philadelphia Society One Hundred Years Ago." 
To those who crave the charms of biography, I name that 
exquisite portraiture of character, " A Memoir of William 
John Potts." To those who seek encouragement in the 
pursuit of recondite learning, I point to that inspiring argu- 
ment, " A Plea for the Study of Genealogy." To those who 
are curious to see how well a layman can appreciate the 
merits of the Bible of Liberty, I refer the " Note on Magna 
Charta." To those who would trace the gropings of this 
people towards the Federal compact, I would suggest a study 
of the " Plans for the Union of the British Colonies of 
North America from 1643 to 1776." To those who wish to 
learn the part played by our State in the formation of the 
national government, I commend " Pennsylvania and the 
Federal Constitution;" or for those who prefer to study the 
history of an institution of learning or an historic building, 
there are the supplementary chapters to George B. Wood's 
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" Early History of the University of Pennsylvania," and the 
continuation to Frank M. Etting's " Historical Account of 
Independence Hall ;" while to those who would measure the 
incessant activity of a laborious scholar, I commend the list 
of Dr. Stone's published works which will appear as an 
appendix to this imperfect summary. 

As a writer, he was clear, precise, and forcible, at times 
graphic, but never a word-painter or rhetorician. The 
same friend whom I quoted a few moments ago writes, 
" If he had possessed remarkable literary aptness, the power 
to turn phrases and to produce effects by the mere weight of 
chosen words, his work would have been far less valuable." 

I can suggest to this Society the building of no more 
appropriate monument to the name and fame of our truly 
great librarian than the collection and publication in a 
separate volume of our Memoirs of the writings of Dr. 
Stone. They would take high rank in historic literature, 
and be of permanent value to American scholars. 

The amount of what Dr. Stone wrote in comparison with 
what he did in other directions is slight. He was too gen- 
erous, and gave too freely of his stores to others. I have 
found among his papers original letters from George Ban- 
croft, George P. Fisher, Edward Eggleston, S. Austin Alli- 
bone, Brinton Coxe, J. M. Hoppin, John Nicholas Brown, 
Edward F. DeLancey, A. H. Hoyt, Henry M. Hoyt, W. B. 
Sprague, S. Weir Mitchell, Fairman Kogers, and Henry W. 
Longfellow, expressing their appreciation of the aid he had 
given them in researches of their own. Doubtless there 
were many others which have been mislaid or destroyed. 
The note of Dr. Allibone is characteristic : " Thank you 
for your kind letter. If I can reciprocate — if you ever want 
to know anything (what a supposition !), give me a chance." 

I have found, too, in the prefaces of published books 
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acknowledgments from George Bancroft, Dr. Stille, Pro- 
fessor McMaster, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., Paul Leicester 
Ford, Professor M. C. Tyler, Professor George P. Fisher, 
and the editor of the " History of the Celebration of the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Framing of the Constitution 
of the United States" of invaluable aid, unselfishly rendered 
by this indefatigable friend of students. These are public 
expressions of gratitude, but if the unspoken sentiments of 
the men and women who for years past have day by day 
and hour by hour brought their perplexities for solution 
to the sympathetic and ever-cheerful librarian could be 
gathered into fitting tones, it would be as music to the ears 
of those who cherished him in their hearts. 

The distinctions conferred upon Dr. Stone were as fol- 
lows. On the 8th of June, 1893, he was appointed a member 
of the Valley Forge Park Commission by Governor Pat- 
tison, and served as secretary. He was reappointed by 
Governor Hastings on the 29th of January, 1895, but de- 
clined to serve owing to pressure of other work. He was 
elected a member of the American Philosophical Society 
on the 17th of May, 1895, and in June of the same year 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters from the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was a member of the 
History Club and of the Philobiblon Club. He became an 
honorary member of the Genealogical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania on the 18th of May, 1896, and was a corresponding 
member of the New England Historic and Genealogical 
Society, the Maryland Historical Society, the Wyoming 
Historical Society, and the Minnesota Historical Society. 

Dr. Stone was also a most efficient agent in promoting the 
success of those great public celebrations which have made 
our city renowned for patriotic ardor as well as hospitality. 
During the great World's Fair of 1876, the Bicentennial 
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Celebration of the Landing of Penn in 1882, the Centen- 
nial Jubilee of the Constitution in 1887, and the Centenary 
of the Inauguration of Washington in 1889, he was a 
prominent actor, giving to newspaper reporters and visiting 
strangers by the thousand the information necessary to their 
instruction and enjoyment. Nor is it the least of his man^ 
gifts, nor one too trifling to be noticed, that he well knew 
how to provide for and conduct a public banquet, on the 
success of which much depends. He organized our recep- 
tions, which have become a social feature ; he arranged our 
numerous public displays of books .and documents ; he in- 
spired our courses of lectures and addresses. For a time he 
edited our own Magazine. He assumed very largely the 
executive management of the Society, and performed a 
multitude of duties which could and should have been done 
by others. This was partly from habit, the imperceptible 
growth from small to large things, partly from an unselfish 
desire to spare others, and partly from an inherent inability 
— the only weak point in his armor — to delegate to others 
the labor of details. It detracts nothing from the well- 
merited praise which is due to his corps of able assistants 
that I should say this much. They would have helped him 
on countless occasions had he permitted it. In fact, his re- 
lation to the ever-increasing staff of workers in these hall© 
is one of the beautiful features of his administration. They 
respected him thoroughly, they loved him cordially. His 
charming personality was a daily delight to them, and they 
mourn his loss sincerely. 

Dr. Stone was a most engaging talker. He was a capital 
raconteur, and his wit and humor, both of which he pos- 
sessed in abundance, added greatly to the interest of his 
conversation and his writings. When tired he would refresh 
himself with humorous literature, and especially with stories 
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written in provincial dialect. He was devoted to children, 
and was ever a favorite with them. Such was he as a man. 
Of his home life I scarcely dare to speak. 

On the 9th of November, 1865, he was married to Annie 
E. "Witmer, daughter of A. K. Witmer, of Paradise, Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. His bride was a distant 
relative, his grandmother and her grandfather being brother 
and sister. It was a union crowned with those domestic 
joys which were the beauty and the solace of his life. Two 
sons were born to them. Both came to manhood; but one, 
Witmer Stone, the well-known naturalist, survives. The 
death of the younger, who bore his name, at a time when 
he had learned to sympathize with his father's tastes and to 
aid him in his work, was a blow from which he never re- 
covered. The dart which the insatiate archer had aimed at 
the boy passed through his body and entered the father's 
breast, and though he struggled manfully to pluck it out, it 
is now plain that the shaft was barbed, and that he then 
received, in the enfeebled condition of his heart, his death- 
wound. The gentle partner of his married life remains, 
sustained in her bereavement by the sympathy of sorrowing 
friends and the conviction that their parting is but for a 
little while. 

Dr. Stone had been in failing health for some time, but 
none expected his sudden demise. One of the fathers of 
the Church has said, " There is but this difference between 
the deaths of old and young men ; that old men go to death, 
and death comes to young men." Dr. Stone could never 
have been viewed as old. His robust build and his sunny 
disposition forbade it ; but repeated attacks of illness had 
shorn him of his strength, and his failure was gradual. His 
intellectual activity during the last year was remarkable. 
Two of the best papers he ever wrote were delivered within 
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the last eight months. When I last saw him he was as well 
as usual, and there was not the slightest trace of gloom in 
our parting. His last letter was written but two days before 
his death, and mentioned a walk he had had among the 
mountains which he loved so well. He reached his home 
after a day's journey without excessive fatigue, and in a 
short hour was no more. His end was as peaceful as his 
life. It was like the dying day — serene and still as dark- 
ness came. Without a struggle, like a tired child, he fell 
into that dreamless sleep which knows no waking. 

Fellow-members, the living and the dead are but one 
family, and the intellectual and moral affluence of those 
who have gone before remains to enrich posterity. We 
who survive, and those who are to follow us, will be the 
better men and women through the labors of the gentle 
scholar whose soul has now " passed beyond the bar." 
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Upon the conclusion of the address. Major William H. 
Lambert said, — 
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Mr. President : 

i will not by words of mine mar the effect of Mr. Carson's 
tribute to the memory of our deceased librarian. This 
eloquent and just presentation of Dr. Stone's character and 
qualities, together with your own touching allusion to him, 
constitute a eulogy so perfect that no other words are 
needed to testify the Society's high appreciation, and I only 
desire to move that it be 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society are hereby tendered to Mr. 
Hampton L. Carson for his admirable address upon the life and char- 
acter of the late Frederick D. Stone, and that Mr. Carson be requested 
to furnish a copy of the address for publication by the Society, 

The motion was thereupon unanimously adopted. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
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